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This study evaluates the Community^School Relations 
Workshops, a component of the Learning and Action through Social 
Education and Beading (LASEB) program. The workshops are designed to 
help school-community representatives to work on problems of mutual 
concern* The study considers two questions: (1) Assuming the workshop 
is capable of bringing about positive change in the relationships 
among individual participantsr to what degree can the responsibility 
for these changes be traced directly to the curriculum materials? (2) 
Do participants show any evidence of measurable change that appears 
to go beyond the changes in their relationships to one another? To 
determine effectiveness of curriculum, short questionnaires were used 
along with evaluative observation* The primary tool used in measuring 
changes in perceptions was a pre-program and post-program 
questionnaire which included a semantic differential section in which 
participants were asked to rate 10 concepts on 10 scales* Besults 
indicate that there is little evidence of change in participants* 
perceptions of concepts fundamental to the program or among various 
groups involved with education* (Author/HHV) 
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The CorniAurd ty-f)chool Relationr. (CSR) Workshop it? a component of 
t)ic Leavnini^ and Action through Social Kducation and Reading (LAfilCR) 
progrojn. The LASKR pro(;ram Ik dii^ected tovmi'd breaking dovm the 
walls hctxfeen the public schools and the coiTunimitios that they serve. 
The CSR VJorkshops are designed to improve school community relations 
by bringing school personnel together with commmity representatives 
to vrork on problems of mutual concern^ The 1972 cycle was the product 
of the gradual evolution of the component over three previous cyclcj.^ 

•X- 

conducted in 1970-71 • Tlie materials for the most recent cycle listed 
the following as the objectives of the program: 



To stimuJ.ato participants to express their 
edixcational philosophy and expectations re- 
garding the relationship between the commun- 
ity and the schools; 

To identify and assess the major educational 
problems existing between the community and 
the schools in their district (s); 

To clarify and \mderstand each participant's 
perceptions of the existing community-school 
problems as well as attempt to ixnderstand deeper, 
root causes of those problems; 

To encourage participants to Jointly seek and plan 
solutions to the major educational problems that 
concern the community and the schools. 

Previous cycles of the program reciLLted in the development of a 

detailed v/ritten curriculum based w^on the application of problem- sol'ving 

and groiip vrork techniques to such areas of coimuni by- school relations as 



For a description of the i-)revious cycles, see ^'Evaluation of the 
Community f.^chool Relations Program, 1970-71/' Cunter for Urban 
Educatioii Research and Evaluation Div:lsion;» November 15. 1971» 
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, acccnu'itability and parent invoXvcimcnt . Tho mate5?iaiG connitvLexl of 
a VJorJvtthop Loaders Guide oontaininG de bailed, rrie^rd-on plans for i;; 
tvo-lioizr f:cfi«iojir-; for vt^e hy the Workr.liop Leaders, ajid cxercii.r.ori 
for wtui by tlio partieipantn. Although the participants were 
expected, to ax^ply the teohiriques outlined In the curriculm to 
p3:'obleni/3 that they felt to be of interest and concern in theix' 
districts, to Gome extent determining the content of the program 
themselves, the seBwion plans formed the basic structure of the 
program. These plans were in the proce;3s of beirig re\df:Jed and 
simplified at the beginning of the cycle vuider consideration. In 
addition to the curriculiurt, a Kanual of Procedures V7as developed to 
guide other institutions in settin^^, up similar programs o Originally, 
the developers plo.nned to utilize this curriculiom in a series of v/eckly 
workshop sessions. These were to be held at the Commionity Learnj.ng 
Centers in School Districts 7 s^-Vid ih after foi'mal approval for the 
implementation of the lASER program was obtained f}'om the districts' 
Communitj'- School Boards. 

Forty-six participants v/ere to be recruited in each district and 
divtlded into two v/orking gi^oups. llie participants were to be selected 
from parents, union and non-union teachers, paraprofessionals, scfiool 
adjninlstrators, and members of community organizations. In addition, 
students were to be included in t.he Vtorksliops for the first time. Com- 
munity representatives and school persomal were to be eqiially represented. 



•X- 

orGaniiiaticns \rere considered to ho couunimity repi-CisentatlveSo 

Tho VJoiOcHhop ga'oiips \rerc to bo led by cons;ultant staff members 
of the Contei' for Urban EducatiLon (CUE) experienced in education and 
group vrorK, Tl\e role of the e^-'o^P leader J.s primarily that of an 
"enabler" and mediwator. ?Ie serves to introduce topics for discussion, 
assists the groizp in focusing izpon important jDoints throizgh questions 
or throiigh leading the group in the exercise of such techniques as role- 
play and "f ish-bovrl/' and may serve as an informational resource to the 
participants. Tlie group leaders yjere to receive additional training 
from the Project Director. 

However, foj^* reasons vrtiich are not clear to us, CUE was not suecess- 
fiil in obtaining the cooperation of the Conuniinity School Boards. Tliis 
caused several changes in the plan outlined above. First, waiting for 
the approval of the Boards delayed the start of the program and ultimately 
made it necc5isary for the sessions to be held twice each week in order 
to complete the program by the end of the school year. In addition, the 
deve3"opers were unable to recnxit community school board members, and 
stated that there v;ere attempts by some school personiiel to discoiu-age 
others from participating o 



•» The pi'ogra-n developers of the GSR workshop considered students 
as both community and school representatives. In evaluating 
the program, hov;evcr, we defined them as part of the community 
group only, • 



Tims, the jrroQvam vms hanclicappod from the «1;urb in itu endoavoi' to 
rociniit a balanced groiip of participantG* 

Hetliodo.lop;y 

In asscinf;:i.n£; past cycles of the Cornininiity School Relations VJprk- 
shoiDs vre concentrated heavily on foiTaai;ive evaluation, providing 
e}ctenRive feedback to the devclopevs while the prograra v/as in progress* 
This year v;e decided to turn to a more sunirnative approach since ve had 
already provided orbensive feedback on the process and implementation of 
the program, and the program had reached the stage where the time had 
come to look at outcomes rather than pi'ocesses. Furthermore, the developers 
decided to use other members of the development division to observe each 
session, and to provide the IcLnd of information that we had previously 
provided. Nevertheless, we continued to meet vrlth the developers weekly, 
and contributed our assessment of those sessions that we observed^ We also 
met ^fith the developers to discuss the manual and the . curriculum. 

Our observation of the previous cycle of the program convinced us 
that CSR v.'-as capable of bringing about positive changes in the relation- 
ships betv/een individual participants • 

T\i70 questions appeared to sijring directly from this concliision* 
First, to v/hat degree could the responsibility for these ch^mges be 
traced directly to the curriculum materials? Work on this aspect of the 
program had not been possible in earlier cycles because of the extensive 
curriculum revision that \rHB done concurrentH.y vath the actual use of the 
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material/:;* I'urthemore, j;j:r;oparGd ^ieurjJ.on plans v^ero ri'eqiiontly 
altered or abandoned in rofrponso to the participants^ dcsjire to dincnisr* 
problGins that v/ere of more iinmediatc intcrefjt in their districts. 
Although we regarded such flexibility as an extremely positive ospeet 
of the program^ a continuation of this pattern v/ould suggest that 
other factors iTiight be as important (or more imporbant) than the 
curriculum materials in imjjroving the relationships between the partic- 
ipants. If this were the case it seemed possible that additional 
mat eTi^Js^.^l^ focus iiig on these factors vrauld have to be created in order 
to ensure rthe replicabillty of the program. As subsidiary objectives 
we wished to isolate these factors if possible, and also to begin to 
investigate whether any specific techniques or topics in the materials 
appeared to-be more effective than others. 

The second question that we cashed to ask was whether or not the 
participants showed any evidence of measurable change that appeared to 
go beyond the changes in their relationships to each other. ' In other 
vrords, was there any evidence of change in the participants' views of 
the various groups (teachers , parentis jparaprofessionals, administrators, 
and students) represented in the v;orkshops or in their reactions to 
concepts that appeared to be fimdamental to the curriculum. If it could 
be established that such changes actually took place we v/ouJ.d have stronger 
groiuids for believing that the parti oip^^jnts ' experience in the program 
would continue to affect their behavior even after their graduation. 
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Tx^ordcv to dctennino the erlent to v/hich the curricAilfun vms 
actvially used, vre asked the grouij leo^dcrs to fill out after each 
session, a short questionnaire detailin{2 which of ^the activities, 
topics, and techniques listed in the session plans were actually- 
utilized, vrhich vrere ondtted, and vrti ether or not any others had 
been added. In addition, the group leaders v;ere requested to note 
vrhich actirities or toirics provoked the greatest and the least re- 
sponse; which representative groups had the highest degree of 
participation; hov/ relevant the discussion vras to the stated ob- 
jectives of the session; whether or not the expected outcomes were 
achieved; and vrtnat suggestions the groxip leader had for improving the 
session. 

Observations of approximately 15 percent of the sessions by an 
evaluation staff member provided an independent check on the group 
leaders' responses to the questionnaire* The observer concentrated 
on noting the pai'ticipants reactions and the degree of departure fi'Om 
the" session plans. 

2 

In addition, a short questiommire V7as administered to the partici- 
pants after each session. This questionnaire was designed to elicit the 
participant's views on the importance of the topic; the relevance of the? 
discussion to this topic; the appropriateness of the technique utilized, 
and hovf vrell it .was used; the clarity and relevance of any printed materials 



1 See Appendix II 

2 See Ai)X)endix I 



dirit'ribvikod to 1;ho participants; liov; i'reo the individual felt in 
j)articipatine; :in the diGcii.^nion; vrhat they tlion{,';ht were the het^t and 
v;orr.t thingn about the session; and their PUggcritioi:u3 for improving it. 
The rci,i;pon£jen to this questionnaire vrere also i-olayed bo the Develoi^aent 
Staff , and were primarily used us an on-going check of the participants^ 
reactions to the program* 

The primary tool used in our* attempt to measure changes in the 
participants perceptions ^fas a preprogram and postprogram questionnaire; 
The questions focused on such things as the kinds of input into educational 
decision-making that the participants believed most appropriate for the 
various groups concerned with education, and the participants' perceptions 
of the actual roles of these groups and of the educational problems of this 
distrj.ctc Becavise participants were all expected to have a working knowl- 
edge ef English, the instrument was administered in English only. The 
questiomaire included a semantic differential section in which participants 
were asked to rate ten concepts (school professionals, educational change, 
parent involvement, etc.) on ten scales. Other questions were of the 
multiple response type, althoucrh open-ended questions were included to 
determine what the respondents believed to be the most pressing educational 
problems, what solutions to these problems thej'* deemed most workable, and" 
what suggestions they had formed for improving the program. In addition, 
\re gathered demographic data and backvgroujid information on the ^respondents ' 
previous activity in edixcational and commimity groups. 



See Appendix III 



The xjv^'l''-'il^ ^'^'-^^^ aclndniLjtcirod to hk parti ciprxritn aiv.l l.ho pomttcnt to 
^1; 33 pernoiL^J took both tho pvoter.t and tha poflbtest. Backg.t'o\incI and do 
mo{';i*aphn.c quer;tioiis vre.re asked only on the protest, and the result?:? given 
are haiJcd on the group of kko There is little Qirferenco hetween the pro- 
poz'^tiona of teachers, aciminintrators, coj^uniinity representatives, etc., vho 
took the pretest and those who took both tenets. All comparisons of ixre-^ 
test and pocttest data are based on the latter group. All percentages 
given are inclusive of the ''no responfje" cate^,ory. 

Scrutiny of the data gathered by our iaistrmients revealed several 

J? 

problems, For example, v^e based our estimate of the participants compre- 
hension of written English on the daba gathered during the previous cycle 
of the prograriu Since some participants evidenced difficulty in reft'pond- 
ing to questions "^^.th v.^hich participants in the previoiis cycle had had no 
difficulty,^ it is possible that oiir assumption of a similar level of com- 
prehexision erroneous p However this problem does not appear to have had 
a crucial effect on our data, although in specific cases it has limited the 
usefulness of certain questions. A more critical problem lay in the group 
letiders ' rating form. This will be discussed in detail in the section on 
the curriculum. 

•Baclcground of the Participants 

A total of 62 people attended at least one of the fifteen sessions. 
Nine of these dropped oiit (failed to attend the last three consecutive 
sef^sions), leaving a total of 2;^ participants in t?ie Bronx and 30 in 



Brooklyn. 01' tlioi^^e, a bar;.ic nuclcua o±' fJO people i.Yi the Brom: and 
23 in T3.f'ool0.yrj may be coa^idared to have cittended regularly. The 
remaining ten attended sporadically, being absent for a total of 
four sessions or more. 

The kk participants to vhotn the pretest vms administered 
identified themselves as f ollovrs : three administrators, nine faculty 
(one of v^hom vms a U.F.T, representative), six students, thirteen 
paraprofessionals, and thirteen x^arents. Parents > students 5 and para-" 
professionals v:ere considered to represent the community • Thus, since" 
only 29 percent of the total group can be classified as school pro- 
fessionals, it is clear that the developers were not successful in 
their effort to recruit equal numbers of school i:)rof essionals and 
community representatives. As ve mentioned previously, the developers 
report that the refusal of the Conmxnity School Boards to officially 
cooperate v/ith the program greatly hindered the recruiting process. 
Since earlier cycles of the program indicated that it was important 
to have an equal balance of participemts so that both groups could 
react freely vrithout feeling themselves to be on the defensive, this 
result must be regarded as highly unfortunate. This imbalance vras 
more severe at the Bronx site than in Brooklyn, and may have cojitribxited 
to the problems that the program experienced in the Bronx. 

Seventy-seven percent of the i^espondents were female, and 23 percent 
were male. They reported the follov;ing levels of eiducational attainment: 



Did nol compnolio lilflli cchool - y^fa 



Some college 



9lC 



E.A. 



7% 



M,Ao or Ph.D, 



This reflects a considerab,le, change from the previous 
cycle, in which percent of the rer;pondents reported themselves 
as possessing either a B,A. or a more advanced degree, while 37 
percent indicated that they had not i^one beyond high school, Ilov/ever, 
in both cycles educational attaiament has been a sharp dividing line 
between the school professionals and the coniimmity representatives. 
In the current cycle all participants vrf.th a B,A, or a more advanced 
degree vrere school professionals j all v/ho indicated that they had 
either "some coU.ege" or had not gone beyond high school were community 
representatives • 

Seven per.oons (16 percent) stated that they had previously befen 
enrolled in a CUK sponsored program. None of the respondents indicated 
that they had participated in tiny related programs sponsored by any 
other agency. 

Sixteen of the respondents (36 percent) had been associated -^ri-th 
the district's schools for seven years or more, 13 (or 30 percent) for 
four to six years > 11 (or 25 percent) for one to three years j and three 
(or 7 percent) for less than a year. (Two of the latter group dx^opped 
out before the end of the program.) All but one of the professionals 
had worked in the district for at least four years. A],l of the pro- 
fessionals, and one of the students, resided outside of the distxlnt. 



or t)io ronu'iin.inn pcu'tlclpunh^, 88- percent l)ad lived in the taj/j^-jt 
fliwtricts for loaL^t thvoo years • Thofle fitidiiifia jivviC^s'l^ ^'^'^^'^ 
all participants probably had a hip^h Uogroe of I'amiliarity vrith 
the dictrictc^ overall educational problems. 

Fifty-five perccint of the respondents stated that they vrere 
active in educational or comunity groups in the district, and 
listed a variety of organizations- ranging from the FIA to tenants 
councils to coimaimity action groups. SorAe were involved in as many 
as six different groupr. . Eighteen percent of the respondents (most 
of them professionals) stated that they were active in educational 
or community groups outside of the district. 

TliUG, the overall piciiu''e that v;e get of the group is that it is 
highly weighted in favor of community representatives; that some of its 
members have had a high degree of previous activity in educational and 
community groups; that the group as a whole possesses a broad spectrum 
of educational attainment, but that educationally it is sharply divided 
betvreen school and comnnznity representatives; that it possesses a con- 
siderable backgrovmd of experience \rxth the local schools, and that its 
members have had little previous experience ^rith similar programs. 

Comparison of the '[^^ro Sites 

Analysis of the findings given above by borotagh reveals a number of 
differences between the Bronx group and that in Brooklyn. Six of the 
seven participants vrho stated that they liad previourily been involved in 
a related program belonged to the Brooklyn Gro\ip. Members of this group 



alno ivv.Vj.catofl that: they haO u greater background of previousi 
involvomenb in (xlucationrQ and coniimmity orgaiiizatioiiis . Furthermore, 
the Brooklyn Kroup onx^olled tv/ice as njany educators as did tho Bronx 
Gronpo llovr&vcjr, the lovol of educational attaiiMont of the Bronx 
community rcpreijentativec was somewhat higher than that of the 
Brooklyn conuriunity rei:)resentatives. In addition 5 the Bronx gi:'oup had 
a considerably higher proporbion "of paraprofessionals. As we have 
previously mentioned, about 13 percent of the sessions were observed. 
The observer noted a considerable difference in the characters of the 
two groups. The Brooklyn groiaps evidenced far more knowledge of local 
educational politics and a deeper involvement in them. Such qiiestions 
as the merj.ts of appointiii{:; certain persons as principals and the reasons 
behind actions of the Community School Board v/ere frequently disciissed 
in Brooklyn, and it vras quite evident that a number of participants from 
both school and community attended meetings of the Board and attempted to 
influence its decisions. It was also clear that some of the coimiiunity 
participants belonged to organised groups v;"orking for educational changes 
in the district. 

In contrast, the Bronx group whj.lc evidencing knowledge and concern 
about the ijroblems of the schools, generally revealed little awareness of 
what the educational issues were at the district leveio It was also clear 
that most of the participants' knov;ledge of the workings of the educational 
establishment above the level of the individual school was quite limited, 
as was tlieir previous experience in disc\issi)[:ig educational questions. 



Ponrvibly ut', a refiUj.t of this comparativG lucV: of laiowltulce aiid 
previous actiriby, the discucfiioii.s of the B.ronx groups tended to be 
more .poorly focused tlian in Ei'ooklyn, and were frcciuently characterised 
by radical shifts from the extremely general to the extremely personal. 
However;, the personal problems of two of the more vocal participants 
also contributed to this result. In addition, the Bronx groups mani- 
fested a much greater degree of dependency on the group leaders, and 
often appeared to view them as teachers, despite their continual efforts 
to emphasize that this was not their role. 

Furthermore, the members of the Broolilyn groups appeared more capable 
of freely discussiiag their thoughts and feelings v.dth each other. This 
difference appeared far greater than is suggested by the results of the 
participant rating forms, in v.^hich the BroolO,yn group members' rating of 
their freedom to participate were slightlj^ (but consistently) higher than 
those of the Bronx group. At the start of the program, none of the com- 
m\inity participants in the Bronx appeared to have developed their leader- 
ship potentn.eil to the point where they could effectively challenge the 
professionals. In at least one of the Brooklyn groups this was certainly 
not the case. Open disagreement and the beginning of a dialogue were 
evident by the second session (the first session vre observed* ) In the 
Bronx, communitj'* participants often appeared relixctant to openly challenge 
statements by the professionals with which they privately disagreed, al- 
though in some cases they reported their lack of agreement to the developer 
after the session. On the other hand, some of the professionals appeared 



contont to rerrlvi.lct blioir coimaents primarily 'Lo safe gonerali'Lie« . 
Thus, at s'Omo session no real dialogue seemed to develop between 
the «choo3. people and the community repre3entative,s . 

Although this situation certainly improved over the course of 
the program, discusisions of the bacl^rounds and solutions to educa- 
tional problems (as opposed to the participants' individual experiences 
with them) frequently lacked the degree of spontaneity in exchange of 
ideas and opinions that was typical of the Brooklyn groups and of the 
third cycle. of the program. In addition, the Broix?: groups evidenced 
considerably more difficulty in arriving at concrete solutions to the 
problems discussed. For these reasons we believe that the Bronx work- 
shop had only .limited success in achieving the programs basic goals — 
goals whicli the BroolcLyn groups and the previous cycle of the program 
indicated what the program could achieve*, 

We attribute this result to the recruitment of a group of community 
representatives with comparatively little previous involvement in local 
educational issues, none of whom had previously demonstrated leadership 
potential in this area; possibly coupled with the failure to recruit a 
sufficiently large group of school professioiaals . Both the Evaluation 

i 

and Development Divisions are in agreement that selection procedures must 
be further refined to ensure tliat participants hu.\re the bacl^round and ' 
the personal qualities necessary for them to derive the maximm benefit 
from the programo The Evaluation staff feel that this could best be ac- 



compliivheO. by 'Wig Keloci'.ion of cunj)aa}ity purtlcj.pantc ^ luoirb of v;^hom 
have either a con^iiclei'a'blo backg:i:'0U3Kl of invo.lvemcnt in edizcationaj. 
and comimity group^J or'vrtio bavo gi»o.<.U,iated fx^om one of the other 
coinponeirbs of MSER and demonstrated a high potential for leader- 
ship. If the developers also vioh to involve participants who have 
little background in edvication and coinmunity workj we siiggest that 
a screening instrviment be devised based on the leadership criteria 
of the Ediicational Leadership Development component « 

However^ the Evaluation staff fee3. that the programs' chance of 
success in achieving its iiltimate goal, the improvement of education 
in the district through an exchange of ideas and a rapproachment 
betvreen school and cornrtamity, vrould be greatly enhanced if the 
participants selected were in a position to influence the groups that 
they rei^resent. From this point of vieW;, it seems gi^eatly preferable 
that the majority of the community participants be persons whose 
previous activity in the community has given them some degree of 
influence in existing groups; vrtiile the majority of school representa- 
tives should be principa3.s^ U.F.T, chapter chairmen or school board 
members . . 

• The C?urricul\m> ^ 

Our primary source of data for determining how and to what extent 
the session x)lans were utilized vms the Groujp Leaders' Session Rating 
Form, suplemented by the Participants Session Rating Form and the 
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t 



obfjervat.iuii:-.;. UnforbimatoXy, the f-iroiip Icv'doa'ij ^ ^^a■tirJts ^:oy:mt^ ware 
keyed to the ''Activities'' and "Oiitcomos" sections of tlie session 
planf5. Thi;3 resulted iu inforuiation that if;> extroinGly vague and 
difficult to use, since it is; nob possible to determine),, for example;, 
V7haf is meant "by "partially" completing a discurjsion of accom*it ability. • 
All that can be determined froui niich a re^^ponse is that some tine was 
sj.)ent on the activity. The natiire and depth of the difjcuGsion, and 
the degree to which the participants \mderstood the concept remain 
unknovm. In addition, the fact that each group met twice each week 
resulted in the group leaders being iinder considerable time pressure* 
This frequently led to a rather cursory filling out of the forms and 
to a miraber of instances in v/hich they vrere never filled out. 

As a result, much of the data that we hoped to gather through 
the Group Leaders' Rating Form is of liniited utility. Vtoile our 
basic qviestion has been ansvrered to some extent, questions relating to 
specific aspects of the curriciilum have not. 

Since there v.'-ere tvro groups in each borough and the program con- 
sisted of 15 sessions, there was a total of 60 individual sessions. 
Group Leader rating forms were submitted for 67 percent of these 
sessions. Almost all those which were not submitted related to the 
later portions of the X->rogram. Hovrever, since in all of the groups 
half of the next-to-last sessions vras devoted to the posttest and 
half of the last session to a farevrell party, the importance of some 
of the missing sessions can be discounted to som.e degreco If these 
sessioixs are omi'bted from the total, forms were completed for 77 per- 
cent of the sessions. 



An we ind:lc:vl;cd prc,ivlovip;ly j a banic quorilvj.on that wo v/'iohcd 
to ask vras to vrtiat ext.ejrt the ctu*r:louli*un aotiially followed. 
The follovn.}!^ ir^ a broakclov/n of ho^^ the groitp loaders I'atod theii' 
adherance to the session plan of each session for vrtiich \re have 



data : 

Not closer/ at all o2T/^ 

Fairly closely . . . . ' 

Closely , Ikio 

Very closely . . ' o 11% 

llo Response . . . o 5^ 



The fact that session pla}.is were follovred ^'not closely at all'^ 
at 27 percent of the sessions for which we have data, appears to 
confirm oui* expectation (based on observation of the previous cycle) 
that the plans would be frequently modified or abandoned Observational 
data indicate*^ that these deviations were usually caused by either the 
participai^ts desire to continue a discussion beyond the time alloted for 
it, or their feeling that another topic: vras of greater importance and 
interest to them* On the very fevr occasions over the last t\-ro cycles 
when the group leader attempted to adhere to a session plan despite 
participant resistance ox"* lack of interest, the session a^jpeared to be 
luiproductive. There was little interaction in the group, participants 
appeared bored or restless, and discussions appeared to be either 
inconclusive or repetitive. Since there appear to be considerable 
vail at ions ±n the responses evok(:>d from the participants by identical 



sesG.loir;, vz-o murjt conclude that flexibility in the irnplcntonbation 

of the currlciiD.um is a highly positive factor in achioving the 

type of interaction desired. 

Hovrcverj such flexi'biliiiy clearly shifts a ma;jor portion of the 

responsibility for the content and oixtcome of the program from the 

vrritten materials to the groiip leader, thus creating a ser ous problem 

of replicabiJ.ity. At the present time the curricnlwn does not appear 

to flemish the group leader vith sufficient gvxidelines for him to 

determine ^^''hen deviations from the session plans are advisable and hovr 

they can bast be structured. Some aspects of this question ore addressed 

1 

in the Manual of Procedur os, and a new introduction to the Workshop 
Leaders Guide also addrer^^ses these px-oblems to some degree* However, \re 
believe that it would be exti-emely valuable to futiire group leaders if 
the Development Division produced a considerably expanded introduction 
to the Worfehop Leaders* Guide ^rhich would outline the step-by-step, 
interactional objectives the programs suggest, what techniques arc 
best used in what interactional situations, provide criteria for judging 
when a change of plan is warranted and when an irrelevant issue is being 
introduced; detail what pitfalls to avoid and how to avoid them, and 
generally provide a guide for group leaders attempting to structture and 



•Vincent C* Flemrolngs and Far r ell L» McClane, Planninp; for Effective 
Coirmnmity-School Relations: A jManual of Procedures . Center for 
Urban Education, Fall 1972. 



direct serji-jaorj:; 'Uiat depuL'b from the v/xittoH materialL^j , In other 
v7ordG, v/e Teel thai; the pic'cdnction of a short £;u:lde that woviM be 
ac unrelated a.s porasiblo to the content of the wesj-'ions v^ouid be 
invaluable in assisting th.e gi'oup leader to replicate the pro- 
grams basic approach to problems of commraiity school relations, 
even though the actual problems discussed may dii'fer. 

Unfortunately 5 our data do not permit us to advance much 
beyond the conclusions that we reached at the end of the previous 
cycle in evaluating the specific techniques utilii^ed in the Work- 
shop Leaders' Guide. A stress on problem- solving techniques still 
appears to be the most fund'ojnental and valuable aspect of the 
currictilum in relation to the programs' lorjg range goal of improving 
education in the district. Hov/ever, in both of the last two cycles 
of the program the participants appeared to experience some diffi- 
culty in moving from the discussion of possible solutions to problems 
to a discussion of the various mechanisms by which they could attempt 
to implement these solutions in the real world. 

Since it is hoped that the participants ' involvement with each 
other and with educational problems will continue after they complete 
the program, we believe that it would be valuable to create one or 
two alternative sessions focusing on what tactj.cs might be most 
productive in obtainiiig a hearing for their ideas • If the group 



poriJJosGcs a siiffJ.ciont dciivee^ of £io.phirjti cation about the educational 
problems of their di«ti-'ictj it may be jJOGsible to compress the time 
allot ed to the more in'formutioual wes^rion^i in order to deal vath 
such tactics at the end oi* the program. However^ consideration of 
this problem v:o\ild only be appropriate if the group has reached a 
considerable dogi-ee of agreement on the nature of the problems vri.th 
which they are dealing and the bes^t solutions to them. If they have 
reached this stage, then consideration of tactical problems vrould 
servo as a basic point of departure from ifhich they could work to- 
gether to improve ediication in their district after their graduation 
from tlie program o 

In conclusion, the Workshop Leaders' Guide appears to fimction 
as a basic framework for the program with participant input serving 
to effect different modifications in each sub-group of each cycle. 
The way in which changes are handled and blended into the existing 
curriculum is the responsibility of the group leader » It is our 
belief, that additional material directed tov/ard assisting him to 
structure such modifications would be extremely helpful. For work- 
shoiD groups vrhich are sufficiently advanced to utilize them, it may 
also be valuable to create additional materials focusing on possible 
tactics for the implementation of group proposals o 



Rat '.iv^,^ of Pa r 3 oi ' . T jj^pact 

In order to determine vhat aspocbs of the ]xcogr(;iiJi the 

parti cipcuit:-! felt had the gi'cai'>eiLit perjjonal impact, the postteyt 

prciccnted tlieia with a lirjt of 16 statements, mofvb of which had 

been dravm from the "expected outcomes" sections of the session 

plane. The statements vrei'C phrased in terms of individual skill, 

knowledge, or miderstanding — e.g., "my understanding of the i:)roblems 

of the schools -in my district," The iDarticipants were requested to 

rate their improvement on a scale from one (a lot) to four (not at all), 

1 

Ratings tended to be vcr;v' high for all statements and ranged from 76 
percent who said that the program had improved their understanding of 
parents "a lot," to a lovr of 33 percent vrho felt that their knowledge 
of ways to improve cooperation between school and community had im- 
proved "a lot." "% ease and confidence in talking to other people 
who have different points of view" received the second highest rating. 
Sixty-seven percent of the participants felt that they had improved "a 
lot" in this area. 

In only one case ("my ujiderstanding of the role of the community 
board") did as many as 9 percent of the participants feel that the 
program had not "helped them at all, and only in this question and in 

I 

For a complete breakdowi of the ratings see Appendix IV; for the 
actual instrvunent see Appendix III, P. iko 



"rny underytanrlj lig oj; the probil.cnir) racing pj.':'i.nc:ip:;t;i./3/' did as many lus 
27 pei-^cenb of tho pax'ticipants feel that the progixxin liad bclped them 
"a little" or "not at all." Tbeac results aro ho.rdly s^urpritsiriSj 
sinc(2 coiripar a lively fe\-r principalr; or tu^^^istant pri)icipra].rj, and no 
Coimnunity School Board memberc, participated in the pi^ogram^ vrith tlic 
result that t.he viov/c of these groups tended to be poorly repre?3ented 
in the workshops „ 

It is iuueresting to note that paraprof essionals gave distinctly 
higher ratii:!^:^^ to almost every area of the program than did school 
prof es. clonals or other coimnvaiity people. This result is congiiient 
with those of the semantic differential in v.-hich most significant 
changes can be traced to thie paraprof essionals . 

In response e to our ^request for suggestions as to hm the program 
might be improved, 52 percent of the participants either failed to 
respond, i)idica.ted that they had no suggestions, or made suggestions 
wnich v/ere irrevelent, impractical;, or illegible. Fifteen percent 
felt that the program should concentrate more heavily on specific 
solutions to problems, 12 percent felt that it shou.ld recruit 
additional or different participants, l8 percent made a variety of 
specific si^ggestions as to changes in technique (more role-playing, 
more guest speakers, etc.), and one person felt that the program 
should be longer* 



UiG uujsgefjtn.oM that the program .'.Jhoidcl conconbi^ato more on 
specific ccLvitions to prol-jlema may 'be related to the fact that 
the participants gave relatively low ratj.ncs to the programs* 
imijrovemenl. of their Jmovrledge of vmys to improve cooperation 
between school and coranunity, ^'Hy «kill in finding out the causes 
of educational problems" also received relatively low ratings. Al- 
though the participants may iuBt be asking for easy ansv^-ers to dif- 
ficult questions, these responses suggest that the program might 
increase its* effectiveness by limiting its foc\i^ to a thorough 
analysis of a small number of carefully delimited problems. 

For ex8.mple, it is possible that sessions seven through ten, 
all of which have as a major co:nponent the consideration of the 
t?iorny questions of racism in the schools and rainority aspirations, 
might benefit from a more sjiecific foc\is on one or two concrete, solv- 
able problems which vrouJLd exempliiy the broader questions in this area. 

However, the ratings of personal imjjact coupled \d.th the fact 
that all the respondents, with one exception, stated that they would 
be willing to recommend that others participate in the program even 
if the stipend were to be discontinued, indicate a high degree of 
personal satisfaction ^vdLth their experience in the program. Tliis 
finding is fxirther cpnf irmed by the usually high ratings on the 
participant rating forms « 



Opcn-cndGcl questions weVG ineli^rlod in the pretest and the 
postteat to 'record any xmexp^cted dcvolo3>montc that might be missed 
by other parts of the instrniaent and to allow the participants to 
exj^rens themselves move freely than T;oii3,d cthen-dae have been possible. 
Not luiexpeetedly, the responsoK tend to be a diverse mixtixre of the 
extremely general and t)ie extremely specific, and are of limited 
utility in suggesting ways to modify the program. This is particularly 
true of the questions relating to the areas of greatest and least 
success of the program. 

Tliq participants* ideas of the best way to improve comjmanity- 
school relations reveal little evidence of change over the course of 
the program* Both before and after the program, most respondents 
believed that improved communication or greater interaction betv/een 
school and community would be the best ways to improve relations. 
However, both the school and community participants views of their 

"districts' most iiiiportant educational problems and the most realistic 
solxitlons to these problems exhibit an interesting change. 

Initially, the participants tended to mention either specific in- 

■ school programs or problems (reading, lack of materials, discipline), 
communication, or a need for better school personnel as being the 
principal educational problems of their district. On the posttest, the 
nuinber of participants choosing the need for better personnel increased 

ERLC 



markedly, v/hilG the number olioon;l.ne; tlie other cateijoriew above 
declined. This shift is even more evident in the Bugger^tod 
solutions to the problcnin. The niunber of resj pendents indieating 
that improved election or training of school personnel vrac one of 
the best solutions to the districts* educational problems rose from 
one-fifth on the pretest to almost half of the total c^^'o^ip on the 
posttest. On the pretest, school professionals volunteered this 
??esponse more frequently/ than did community reprerseutatives* On 
the posttest, it was given by approximately equal percentages of 
the two groups* 

Although it would not be vTlse to make too much of this result, 
it is interesting to note that it tends to correspond vxth the results 
of the semantic differential in that it suggests that school personnel 
initially possessed a somewhat more negative view of their o\m group 
than did the community representatives and that the programatic 
experience resulted in the tvro groups arriving at simi3.ar viewpoints ♦ 

1 

Semantic DifferentiaJ. 

A semantic differential technique was used to detect change in the 
participants vievrs on certain concepts fimdamental to the curriculum^'*' 
such as "Accoimtability" and "Conmmity-School Relations." Concepts 
such as "School Professionals" and "Paraprofessionals" v;ere also included 



See Appendix III, Pages 2-12 • 



in an attempt to davbormiris T/hotliei" or not the parbicipants ' per- 
ceptions of these concepts would change. A total oT ten eonceinta 
and ten seven-point seales were used. The scales were designed to 
explore the .evaluative, dynamlcp and recoijtive aspects of the 
partieif)ants ' semantic space. In the discussion that follows (when 
evaluative scales are used), luO is the extreme positive response, 
h*0 is the neutral response or unrelated to the concept, aiid 7*6 is 
the extreme negative response. 

Mien the total group of respondents is considered, only two 
concepts and tv?o scales indicate changes that are statistically 
significant at the .01 level of ^ confidence. On neither the pretest 
nor the postte^jt was the nican rating of ai\7 concept associated with 
the negative end of any evaluative scale. The ratings ranged from 
very positive to neutral* 

Tlie two concepts that shov; change are the concept "Paraprof essionals" 
on the scales "f riendly-imf ricndly, " and the concept. "School Professionals" 
on the scales "fair-unfair" and "friendly-unfriendly." ITie rating of 
"School Professionals" on the latter scale moved from a mean of 2.9 
(slightly friendly) to one of ^♦l (neutral, or unrelated to the concept.) 
Analysis of this rating for professional and community participants, 
separately, reveals a statistically significant movement from 2-5 to 
k*0 in the rating of the concept by the community group. The rating 
of the coner-ipt by the professionals shifted from 3^^ to ^.2, a change 



v/hich 1« not s:rigni:i.'icant ♦ In other v/ordr:;, at the beginning of thtj 
pi'ocram the. coinrimnity repreaentativea aafjociated the concept "School 
Profe»s:Lonala" vrith friendliness moi-e strongly than did the profes- 
sionals themselves^ but by the end of the program the ratings of 
both grovipG corresjponded closely. 

Further analysis shovs that a la.rge jJortion of thi.g shift can 
be traced to the pax'aprof ossionals , whose mean rating of the concept 
moved from 2.5 to 4.6. Eatings by the other coimnunity participants 
moved from 2.5 to 3*6. It is also notev^orthy that the shift was 
greater in the Bronx (-2.2) than in Brooklyn (-.6). The changevS in 
the Bronze, and among the paraprof essionals are significant at the 
.01 level. 

The overall pattern of change in relation to the concept "School 
Professionals'^ on the scale ''fair-unfair" is similar to that described 
above. Ratings by the total group show a significant change from 3*2 
to k»3* The mean rating by the commiunity participants went from 3*0 
to k.k and is significant ^ the professionals rating moved from 3»7 to 
kuO and is not significant. Further breakdovms shov/ change signifi- 
cance at the .01 level among the paraprof essionals and Bronx participants 
(a disproportionate nnmber of vrtiom were paraprof essionals ) shifted from 
a rather positive view of the friendliness and fairness "of school profes- 
sionals to a position of neuti'ality on these questions. This may simply 
be the result of an initial reluctance by the paz-aprof essionals to reveal 
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th.e:Lr true feelin^j^ about their infrbitutional superiors , or it may 
reflect a real change in their viewpoini* brought about by their 
association as equals idth a particular group of professional,?. 
If it is believed that the professional;'^ are unlikely to ixnderrate 
their ovm group the change in the perception^J of the community 
repreaenta/bives may be a positive development, a move toward a more 
realistic conception of the prof essionals = 

The pattern outlined above does not appear in the rating of the 
concept "Paraprofessionals" on the "f riendly-utifriendly" scale. The 
rating exhibited a significant shift, at the .01 level, from 1.9 to 
2.6. This result v;as analyzed by borough, and by its community and 
px^ofessional components. Hovvever, the only sub-group to reveal a 
statistically significant r.hift was the Broolclyn group, whose ratings 
moved from 2.0 to 2.8. 

Miile the reason for the change in the Brooklyn participants' 
ratings is not clear to us, the shift in the direction of neutrality 
is similar to that which occured in the ratings of the concept "School 
Professionals." Although we have no evidence to substantiate it, it 
is tempting to hypothesize that the program resulted in an increased 
perception of the various participant groups as being composed of 
individuals vrith indi\rLdual streiigths and wealmesses, thus leading 
.toward more neutral ratings of them. 



A.T,1 concep-L/:i and all .scales vrere b:iro'h,en dovm into their 
BrooKlyn and Bro)i>:; and professional and coiTununity comi;onent.s » 
This hrcakdovm revealed one other change that was statist ical3,y 
significant. The ratings of "Parent Involvement" by professionals 
on the "open-closed" scale moved from h.2 to 2.6, Since open-closed 
is basically not an evaluative scale, thif.^ shift does not mean that 
the prof ess iona3.s viewed the concept more positively at the end of 
the program than at the beginniiog. It simpJy irieans that they 
associated "Parent Involvement" more strongly with "openness" at the 
end of the progra.m. It appears probable that this is the direct 
result of discnssions of the desirability of "opening up the school" 
to greater involvement by parents o The perception of the concept as 
being related to the idea of openness seem.? a natural result. What 
is more interesting is that the community participants shift from 
I4.O to 3.6 is not statistically significant. Apparently they were 
not convinced that "Parent Involvement" and openness v;ere related. 
This result may imply that the participants did not vievr parent 
involvement as being effective in opening up the schools, but no 
other evidence exists to confirm this hypothesis o 

No significant changes are evident on any of the scales in the 
participants' ratings of the concepts "Group Decision Making," "Parents 
in this District," "Educational Change," "Community- School Relations," 



'Vvccouatability/' ov "Children in thi^^ District." 

In sum, the semantic differential g actions of the pretext 
and the posttest reveal little evidence of change in the partici- 
pants * attitudes tov.^ard the concepts ineastxred. With one exceX)tion 
(the rating of "Parent Involvement" noted above all changes are 
in the direction of neutrality and rela;be to the xjarticlpantr> 
perceptions of groups present in the sessions. The results suggest 
that the program had the greatest impact on paraprofessionals, but 
this may simply reflect on initial reluctance by the paraprof essionals 
to set dovm. their feelings about their superiors in the educational 
hierarchy ♦ 

P^articipation in Decision-Making 

Since the Workshop Leaders* Guide included materials for several 
sessions dealing vath. accountability and the allocation of responsibility 
for makin-g decisions that affect the operation of the schools^ we 
hypothesized that the program v/ould affect the participants* views- on 
how much input vard.ous groups should have in makiiig decisions about 
educational policy. As a measure of such change, v;e asked the partici-. 
pants vhat level of responsibility each of five groups should have in 
five areas of decision-making. Unfortimatelyj s.ome participants 
evidenced considerable difficulty in understanding the question. 
On the pretestj a number of them either failed to answer parts of the 
qviestion or gave uniisable responses. Thn.s limits the utility of a 
comparison of pretest and posttest resxx^nses, although vre shall indicate 
some general changes , and some patterns of response exhibited on both 



the prGte^-b and bVio poflttest^ 

The participant,^ were presented wd.th five areafj ol- education 
in which decisions mnat be made: ehangiiig the school cux\ricu].'cun;, 

dete-mining how the district's raoney vail be spent detenniniiife- \ 

. ^^"".-^ \ 

childrens educational needs, removin^^ teachers, and evaluating 
educational programs. Ihey were then asked vrhich group should 
have major responsibility in each area, which two groups should have 
some involvement, and vrhich two should have little j.nvolvement. 
They were to choose either parents, teachers, students, principals, 
or the Coiimuiity »School Board*!" 

On the pretest,, the largest group of respondents indicated tUfat 
they felt that :che Comrmnity School Board should have major responsibility 
in the areas of determining laow the districts ' money should be spent, 
changiiig the curriculvmi, and removing teachers, and that teachers should 
have the major responsibility in the areas of evaluating programs and 
deterouning childrens educational needs. Students were placed in the 
"little involvement" category more frequently than any other group in 
every area except that of removing teachers. In the latter case, equal 
percentages of the respondents placed students and teachers in the 
"little involvement" category. Parents were placed in the "some in- 
volvement" category more frequent 3^^ than any other group in all five 
areas of decision-making. 
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Thx'ea sViifts v;ere evldont on tho pofJtt(;)st. Morcij respondents 
chose principals to have the major reopoiisihillty for removing 
teacherrj than chose the Coniniruiity School Board to have the major 
responsibility for evaluating programs than chose the teachers. 
The third shift is more tenuous and is probably not significant. 
Principals vT-ere mentioned more frec[uently than parents in the 
''some involvement" category in the area of determining how the 
districts^ money should be spent. However, if one also considers 
the respondents' \rho said that parents or principalis should have 
the major responsibility in this area, it is clear that the group 
in general rated parents second only to the Coimif]unity School Board. 

The responses to this question appear to be basically fairly 
conservative and the shifts do not appear* to indicate any radical 
changes in the participants^ perceptions of how responsibility 
should be shared in the enuitierated areas. 

In a related question vre focused upon community involvement at 
the local school level. Tiie question v/as of the multiple response 
type, and directed the participants to choose the two best ways for 
a principal to increase community support for his school. The re- 
sponses v/ere selected to allovr the participants to opt for varying 
degrees of commuirity involvement. 



On both the pro- and porrbte^t approximat CiXy tvro-thirds of the 
respondentrj chose "Ifaving teacher-parent workshops to discuss school 
problems," and approximately one-third chose "Encouraging parents to 
viirjit classrooms," as one of the two responses. The 3.atter alter- 
native appears to be of a relatively passive, information-gathering 
nature, vrfiile the former implies an active exchange of information^ 
withoxit implying any influence on decisions. 

The greatest changes occurred in the categories "Explain school 
policies through the P. A, or P,T,A." which increased from 12 to 2k 
percent between pretest and posttest, and in "Have coimnunlty residents 
advise on curricialuiTi, " .vrhich increased from nine to 21 x^ercent. These 
movements appear to be in opposite directions • Greater utilization 
of the P.T.A, is a relatively traditional. solution phrased in a rather 
passive manner, vrhile having community residents advise on curriculum ■ 
is activist and fairly radical in the context of the local schools. 
On3-y one other categoi^y, "Hold parent orientation meeting at the start 
of the school year, " vras chosen by more than 20 percent of those tested 
on either the pretest or posttest. Twenty-one percent chose it on the 
pretest and 15 percent on the posttest. This is an extremely passive 
solution. The remainder of the choices are broadly distributed. Thus, 
the responses to this question implies that the participants believe 
that community primarily desires an increased access to information 
about the school and an opportunity to exchange ideas v/^ith its staff. 



Only a coiapax*atively r.mall number believe that greater cornjiuinity 
influence on educational decisionc would be the best v.^ay to increar:e 
support fox' the school. The changes betvreen pretest and posttest 
are relatively small, although they may point to a slightly more 
active approach to corrmiunj.ty- school probleras. 

In suiranaiy, both before and after their experience in the program 
the participants appear to have desired a greater degree of parental 
involvement in all five areas of decis ion-making , v;-hile generally 
supporting -tVio status q"UO as to who shoi^ld have the ultimate responsi- 
bility for decisions and \rho should have little involvement in them. 
The level of involvement desired api^ears to be that of having assured 
avenues of communication tlirough which parents can know what is 
happening in the school and be certain that iheir views ^vlll be care- 
fully considered by the decision makers. There was littl(^ change 
between pretest and posttest, although there are indications that the 
programatic experience may have resulted in increasing the desire of 
some participants for a more active community role in educational 
decision-making. 

Preceptions of Political Reality 

Our previous experience with the program also led ws to hypothesize 
the possibility of its effecting changes in the participants perceptions 
of the political relationship between community, principal , and Community 
School Board. 



To test this poMslb:L3.ity vre deviBed a rr.bnplov iTroblem situation 

in vrtrich the Boards the priiicipaln, and the coiniiaLnity repreaentativea 

each propose that a different and new program be introduced into. the 
3. 

schools. The participantr. were then asked to choose what would be 
the most likely and the least likely reactions of each group to 
this situation. The alternatives that we listed were essentially 
identical for each group, although the wording was adjusted to reflect 
the different political positions of the three groups. 

On the pretest, the largest percentage (21 percent) of respondents 
indicated that they though the CSB would examine all three programs 
carefully before making a decision. On the posttest this increased 
to 33 percent. This increase was primarily due to a doubling of the 
number of Bronx resj^ondents giving this response. This choice siiggests 
that the participants considered that the Board was capable of consider- 
ing new j>roposals fairly, but unwilling to engage in a dialogue on the 
issue. 

Eighteen percent of the respondents on the pretest indicated that 
they though that the CSB vrould try to meet with the other groui:)s to 
work out compromises. Al]. but one of these respondents belonged to the 
Bron:<: group. No one chose this alternative on the posttest- This choice 
suggests considerable flexibility on the part of the Board, 
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Fifteen percent of the respondents (all of them from the 
Brooklyn group) thought t,hat the CCB would be most likely to 
simply use it3 o^^m program. On the posttefjt this increafje'd to 
21 percent but once again all the respondents vz-ere from Broold.yn, 
This choice indicaten^ a lack of flexibility and a recictance to 
suggestions by other groups • It is interesting to note that on 
both the pretest and posttest the majority of the respondents 
choosing this alternative were professionals • Wo one believed 
that the Board would choose the commmity residents' program. 

Responses as to v;hat the CSB woxild be 3. east likely to do were 
broadly distributed* Trying out all three programs , using their own 
progi'am, and meeting vath the other groups to vrork out a compromise, 
were each chosen by 15 percent of the. respondents as the least likely 
alternatives. The number choosing comproirdse as the least likely- 
increased to 2k percent on the posttest, while the numbers choosing 
the other tvjo alternatives exliibited slight declines. On both the pre- 
and posttests a majority of those who believed that an attempt at com- 
X^romise was least likely belonged to the Brooklyn group. 

Thus 5 it appears that there are marked differences in the ways that 
the Bronx and Brooklyn participants perceived their Community School 
Boards. It seems clear that the Brooklyn group viewed the Board as 
being relatively iitflexible and unwilling to compromise, althoijigh many 
thought it capable of independently giving careful consideration to new 



ideas. Tlxare are inclicationG that the profess iorialy TeXt the Boai-d 
to be more inflexible than did the participants froii\ tlie coinmimityi 
VJliile thei'c vaG little change over the couivje of the program, it 
seemrj to have been in the direction of an intensification of this 
feeling. The Bronx par L;icipant,'5 initially seemed to feel that the 
Board vfould either carefully conr.ider all siiggestionf^ or attempt a 
comprcrniso, bvit by the end of the program they appeared to view the 
beard as being resistant to compro^Tdse, although not inflexible. 

This difference bet-^feen the Bronx and BroolOLyn groups is not 
evident in their responses to the parts of the question concerning 
principals and community residents. 

The second part of the problem related to the probable reactions 
of principals, to the pretest, 18 percent indicated that principals 
would be most likely to agree vrith the Board's programo Since 1:he 
respondents vere not told v:hat the programs were and were given no 
reason to believe that any one program was better than the others, 
this choj.ce indicated a belief that the principals would simply follow 
the lead of those in authority. Fifteen percent of the respondents 
chose the alternatives of trying out all three programs; a solution 
vrhich suggests iudecisiveness. although it may also indicate flexibility 
and vrillingness to experiment. Fifteen percent also chose "examiniiog all 
throe programs and deciding which one to work for»" Tvrelve percent - 
thought that the principals would agree to use the Boards* program and 



have their ovrn \incd oxperiementa.Uyj and tv/clve percent believad 
tl)at the pi'incipals wo\i.lcl conl/imio to worlc for their ovm progi'aia. 
No significant change occurred on the posttost. 

On the prcrbefitj, tvrenty-four percent of the renpondonts indicated 
that they believed that it was least likely that principals would meet 
with other groups to work out a compromise, and 15 percent indicated 
that it was^ least likely that they would advocate the coiTunxinity 
residents program. The remaining responses were broadly distributed. 
However, no one thoiight that it waa least likely that the principals 
would agree to ixsc the Boards program while their o\m was tried out 
in a few schools • 

On the ponttestj tlie percentage believrlng that principals were 
least likely to compromise dropped from 2h percent to 12 percent. Tliis 
change occurred entirely among cominimity people and paraprofessionals 
in the Brooklyn group. In another change from tlie pretest, the percentage 
believing that principals vrere least likely to agree to use the Boai'ds' 
program vriiilo their o\m vms tried out in a few schools went from zero to 
12 percent. Once again the remaining responses v?ere broadly distributed. 

Thus, there was little agreement as to whab the principals would be 
most likely to do, a sitiiation that did inot change on the posttest. How- 
ever, among Brooklyn comimuiity representatives there if^ evidence of an 
increased belief in the principals willingness to compromise. The in- 
crease in the number of respondents vrtio thought principals least likuly 



to back iijjo of the. Boarda ' program coii]Xlod with an o.xpe rimentaX 
tx-ial of their o^m ixcoQvam is puiv.':ling. 

The third yeotion o^.' the quc«tion concerned the probable 
reactions of coiranunity repjidents. Thirty-three percent of the 
group tested (a ma.iority of thera connnmrlty representatives) felt 
that the coimvinity residents' group vroiild examine all three alter- 
natives, rvz-enty- seven percent (a majority of v/horn were professionals) 
thought the co:ii37imiity vould continue to V7ork for their ovm program, 
and 15 percent "believed that they would back the CSB's program and 
advocate experimental use of their o^m. 

On. the posttest, there vac a large increase in the "no response" 
category in this part of the question. However, the percentage believ- 
ing that comjnimity representatives woixld simply accept the school board's 
program rose from zero to nine percent. Wo other significant change was 
evident on the pretest. 

On the pretest, thirtj'- percent of the group chose "trying out all 
three programs in a few schools" as the least likely alternative for the 
community residents', but only 15 percent indicated that it was least 
likely that the commujiity residents vroixld adopt the GSB program. No 
one chose the alternative of community residents backing their ovm 
prograjn as least likely on the pretest, but 15 percent did so on the 
posttest. 



It appears that coirDiiimity partilcipants tended to think that 
their reprecjeutativoG would earefnlly eonslder the alternatives, 
while the profesfjionals tended to believe that the coinmimity 
representatives woiild adhere augidly to their ovm n.deas. The 
changes between the pretejjt and posttest may point to the grovrth 
of a belief among some participants that the cornm\inity residents 
would be over - awed by the other groups and support their programs. 

In suinmary, the changes in the participants perceptions of the 
probable reactions of principals, Board members, and community 
residents are slight. Tlie most pronounced change is an increasingly 
negative view of the CSB*s vrillingness to compromise. 

Conclusion of the Pi'ogram 

At the conclusion of the program the Brooklyn participants were in- 
vited to join an educational action group that had originally been formed 
by graduates of the previous cycle, and which is involved in working for 
educational change in the district. Many of the participants expressed 
interest in joining the group and it has been reported that a number of 
them have participated actively in its meetings. Such continuing post- 
program invovlement in local educational activities by group members of 
diverse backgrounds suggests that the program has achieved a degree of 
success in bringing about a meeting of minds between representatives of 
both scliool and community. 



Simnar.v of Conc.l uij ions apd .Rccb]ni 'nend('xt:lonr; 

The pai'ticdpants foimd i:he prcfiro.m to be both InterestiAo, and 
worthvrtiile • Ihey jperceived it an havine considei\abie personal j.m- 
pact on various areas of their laiowledge and on their ability to re- 
late to others. Obfiervation confirms that relations between group 
members did change over the course of the program. However, the 
participants perceptions of concepts fundamental to the program 
and of various groups involved ^-fith education reveal little evidence 
of change. Those changes that have been noted suggest that the program 
had the greatest impact on paraprof essionals^ although this may be the 
resxilt of greater franlmess on their part at the end of the program 
than at the beginning ♦ Marked differences were noted in the level of 
interaction of the Brooklyn and Bronx groups o These differences suggest 
that the program had only limited success in achieving its basic ob^jectives 
in the Bronx. This result appears to be traceable to the fact that the 
Broni< participants generally had comparatively little previous i?ivolvement 
in local educational issues, although the programs failure to meet its 
target in the recruitment of school "professionals m,ay also have had a 
negative effect on its success. The Development Division is planning to 
implement more stringent selection criteria in futvtre cycles. 



llae Workshop Leadex'S^ Guide appears to function as a 'basj.c 
frarnev.''ork for tlie program with participrxnt input serving to effect 
different modifications in each suh-group of each cycle. The way 
in which changes are handled and blended into the existing curriculum 
is the responsibility of the group leader. It is our belief that 
additional material directed toward assisting him to structure such 
modifications would be extremely helpful. For worksho].^ groups v/hich 
are sufficiently advanced to utilii^e them, it may also be valiiahle to 
create additional materials focusing on possible tactics for the 
implementation of groiip proposals, 

Tlie fact that fev/ changes are evident in the participants overall 
perceptions of various groups and concepts important to education in the 
district s-uggests that it may be important for the participants to continue 
to maintain contact with each other after graduation from the program in 
order to have any real influence on the improvement of comraunity- school 
relations • 

In Brooklyn, a number of participants of diverse bacl^grounds evidenced 
a continuing interest in working together on ediicational problems and joined 
a volitntary group formed by graduates of the previous cycle in order to 
accomplish this pm^pose. - This step seems very promising. 



In conclusion^ althoi;^'h changes in the relo.tionships bGtv;-een 
the inclivicUutl particd.pant^i generally did not appeax" to hci.ve much 
effect on theix" viev/c of the groups that these participants repre- 
sented, these changes indicate that in Brool^lyn (although not in 
the Bronx) the progratiis basic interactional objectives were met, 
while the fact that some of the participants are continuii^g to 
work together suggests the possibility of a long--range effect 
on the cominunity-school relations in the district. 



Pa r t i. c i pa nt g * s r-i ion Rri t i Form 

Data; 



iny the rma.lily of l;he Workrjhcp^s. piea:u-} an:;v/er each quef.?tion bolov/; you jnay aa.wor 
in PpM.ni;:!\ if you v/:i.sh to rjo »o. Ur^e the bfu:3^. of tiiif.; form if you need more: spacf* 
for additional ccniir.orit:-^ , Bp :;ure to hand in tlvLs .form before you Ifjcive. 



1. If you are an occasional or first-time 
viiiitor, check hero: 

2. I om in (please check); 
^Group //I 

Group // a 

3. I am a: 

Ccir:ifiunity Schoo.' :;oarcl member . 

^I^'arent participc'.i:^. 

(.^ther Community; jrilease describe: 



JJFT Chapter Chairman 
_Teacher 

_Pa:capr of e s s i onal 
^Principal 

J\s.sistant Principal 
_Student 

J3ther; please describe: 



4. VJhat v;a!3 the major topic of today's 
session: 



5» In relation to the Workshop's overall 
goals j today's topic was; 

Unimportant 

^Of some importance 

^Important 

^Of great importance 

6. In relation to today's major topic ^ 
the discussion ^vas : 

Almost never relevant 

Sometimes relevant 

Frequently relevant 



^Almost alvjays relevant 



7. During today's session^ I felt free 
to participate: 

■ H one of the time 
Some of the time 



All of the time. 



9, Wliat was the major teohni qrte used 
today (e,g.^ di.soussion, lecture^ role- 
play , etc.): 



10. I found the technique to be: 

^Mot appropriate to the topic 

Somev;hat appropriate to the topic 

Appropriate to the topic 

Very appropriate to the topic 



11. I found this technique to be: 

^IJsed very poorly 

Used somewhat poorly 



JUsed fairly well 
Used very veil 



12, In general, I felt that the: 

^Teachers didn't participate enough 

Principals didn't participate enough 

. C ommunity representatives didn't 
participate enough 
Everyone participated well 



13. In relation to the educational needs 
of this community J today's session v/as: 

^ ^l^Iot very relevant 

Somewhat relevant 

Relevant 



Highly relevant 



1I4. Overall, I found the quality of 
today's session to be: 

Very poor 

^Poor 

Fair 



^Good 

Excellent 



15..V/hat was the one best thing about 
today' s session? 



16. What was the least satisfactory thing 

8. If any printed materials were used for about today's session? 

today's session , please answer the - 

follov/ing: ^ ^ 

pnyp" 'I^iie printed m.aterials were: 

tl^^ Wot relevant to the topic 

^^^^^Somewhat r^^ 



17. Future Workshops can be improved by: 



!»wfwrswii!w.j''''.!!9aM mm ' 

Parent partic:L]X'.n l". 

Other Community J please describe: 

UFT Chapter" Chairman 
J'eaoher 

J-'a r apr of e s s i onal 
J?rincipal 

J\r,sistant Principal 
_^Student 

^Other; please describe: 



\7hat v,'a« the major topic of today's 
session; 



5. In relation to the Workshop's overall 
goals, today's topic vzas ; 

^Unimportant 

Of some importance 

Important 

^Of great importance 

6. In relation to today's major topic 3 
the discussion v/as: 

_Almost never relevant 

^Sometimes relevant 

Frequently relevant 

Almost alvays relevant 

7. During today's session, I felt free 
to participate: 

^I^one of the time 

^Some of the time 

All of the time. 



8. If any printed materials viere used for 
today's session, please answer the 
f ollov/ing : 

The printed m.aterials vere: 

^]ot relevant to the topic 

^Somewhat relevant to the topic 

Relevant to the topic 

_Very relevant to the topic 



The printed, materials were: 

^Confusing 

^Somewhat unclear 

\^ery clear 



V ery appropriate to the topic 

11. I found this technique to be: 

^IJsed very poorly 

Used somewhat poorly 

^Used fairly well 

Used very v/ell 



12. In general, I felt that the: 

^^reaohers didn't participate enough 

^r^rincipals didn't participate enough 

. C ommunity representatives didn't 
X:)articipate enough 
Everyone participated well 

13, In relation to the educational needs 
of this community , today's session was: 

^ ^l\lot very relevant 

^Somewhat relevant 

^ Relevant 

Highly relevant 

1^1. Overall. I found the quality of 
today's session to be: 

Very poor 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 



15..V/hat v/as the one best thing about 
today's session? . 



16. What was the least satisfactory thing 
about today's session? 



17. Future Workshops can be improved by: 




CENTER FOI\ URPAN EDUCATION 
Ewluation and Research Division 



03fn7- 
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Evaluauion and Rosearch DiviHsioa 
FOR mm Kr^UCATIOIT 
105 M^j-cixcioM Avenue 
Hev Yovk., Wt^w York 100X6 

COM-limiTY-SCIIOOL RSLATIONS V/ORKSHOP 
DiscuiJ£;ion Leader Session Rating i''orm 



Wo want this report to furnish U3 with a record of what happens at each session 
so that we may evaluate the current program and plan for future ones. 

Vfe are asking you to ccmpl.ete this form for each session as soon as possible 
after the session ends v/hilc the meeting is still fresh in your mind. Some of 
the following question;^ refer to activities, outcomes^ and topics listed in the 
session outlines. If you vfish, you may answer some of the qviestions by using 
^^'^^ £iHI!5k£r, ^g^'^'^Gr given to these activities in the outline. Because only one 
form was developed for all sessions , it was impossible to anticipate all that 
might happen; \je therefore vxQe you to describe problems or situations not 
covered in this form that you think we should know about. 

Thanli you for your cooperation. 



' ^ Brooklyn 

Harp.c: Bronx. 



Date: Session number: Group: I II 



1. Hov; many regular participants attended today *s session? 



2. Did any new people attend? 
Wo 

Yes; if yes^ please describe, aad. indicate if they were visitors: 



3. If a sizable number of a group of participants did not attend today's 
session^ v/hat v/as the reason? (conflicting meetingj, weather, etc.) 



k. Were there any physical problems - space ^ materials ^ etc. - that interfered 
v/ith the conduct of the session? 

No 

Yes; if yes, please describe: ■ 

O ^ ^..^ . ^ 

ERLC - ■ , .-. V-.;. .. ■ 
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13- In (jenoral^ hov.' r.icixvly did yvoii follow the «..'utl;Uie for 'C'lx'Jay'n ;:er.wioaV 

Not clo.r.ely rj.t; 

Scu;crv/hat cloijoly 

Clo-sely 

^ Very closely 

6. In the first column, iiuiicafce the activitios listc?.d in the session outline 
that were covered in today's session. Put a check in the uecond column if 
the activity v.'as completed. In the third coluirin, approximate the time 
actually spent on the activity. In the last column;^ indicate for each 
activity v;hich took more or less time than you had anticipated. 



Activity 
Mumber 


Completed 
(check if YES) 


Time Spent 


More or Less Time 
Than Anticipated. 



































































7* If any scheduled activities, listed in the session outline, were omitted, 
please explain why: 



8. VJere any activities^ objectives, topics or techniques added to today's 
session? 

No 

Yes; if yes, release describe v/hat vas added: 



ERIC 
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9. Were there any lmporoa.ut interruptians that " iivberfo.o rid with the ccniclvict of 
the Qcrie^ion? 

rio 

Yes; if yes, please describei 



10. Overall;, did you havt? enough time to acloquately conduct today's session? 

No ■ 

" Yes 



11. Vlhat Mere the major topics discussed today? (E.g-^ if the activity was 
choosing a problem, what v;ere the principle problems discussed?^ 



1?., V/hioh activity or topic covered in today's session e-ppeared to be most 
productive in stirailating interest and interaction? 



13* Which activity or topic appeared to be most productive in creating mutual 
understanding? ' ; ^ 



1^, Which activity or topic covered today appeared to stimiilate the least ' 
interest? 



VJhy do you think that this was the case? 



ERIC 



15 • Overall, in your opinion, today's discussion vas: 

^ Almost never relevant to the session^ s stated objectives 

; Sometimes relevant to the session's stated ob.-jectives 

Frequently relevant to the session's stated objectives 

_ Almost always relevant to the session's stated objectives 



16. Which topic: or acrtivii-y ^-iiloitod Ihu moc^i rii.riTcroncc of opii-ilon? 



17 « Did :inythinf^, liapp<^i.i today that you did not aaticipo.te or for vhich you did 
not feel prepai-^ed? 

No 

Yes; if yes, please describe: 



18, Mere there any problems in rr^aking transitions from one activity or topic to 
the next activity or topic? 

Mo 

Yes; if yes^ please describe the problem: 



19. V^as there any difficulty with the .size of the group present today? 
No 

Yes; if yes, v?as the group too iar^gCj too sriiall, unbalanced (hov;?):. 



Kow did you cope vdth this difficulty? 



20. Please indicate below your impression of the participants^ overall involve- 
today session. 

Bored, un involved 
_ Passive but mildly involved 
_ Fairly actively involved 
_ Very actively involved 

Emotional, volatile (release indicate roasons): . 



t 
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21. In General > I felt that (check ari many as anply): 

Tcachora cl.idn''U par Licipato cmoi;r';h 

CcKiip.uni.ty reprcGeatativ<:^.s didn't participate enou^ih 

Principals didn't partioipato enough 

Stufleuts didn't participate cnou^^'ih 

Everyone participated v/ell 



22. Generally, the individuals v/ho participated the most were the: 

Administrators 

UFT Chapter Chairmen 

Bilin^i^ual teachera 

Other teachers 

Guidance personnel 

CSD members 

Paraprof e s fj i onal s 

P.A/or P.T.A. officora 

Other parents 

Stxidents 

Others (specify): ^ 



23. Generally, the individuals v;ho participated least were the: 

Administrators 

UFT Chapter Chairmen 

Bilingual teachers 

Other teacherti 

Guidan(.e personnel 

CSB members 

Paraprof esKionals 

P.A. or P.T.A. officers 

Other parents 

Students 

Others (specify): 



2h, In your opinion, what v/as the most important thing that occurred today? 



* 



2[i , Inrli.crv.tc tV>o Oev.'-*^'- viiicl';. outocint^^^ hi i:>Tjftslou oul.lin'j v;v^rn 
iiciyi.cvnd toja;;; 

Achiovc^i 

Parij.ally achieved ' " 

Hot :3ure ^ ^ 

Not achieved 



Ot}*ier coinmerits : 



2o. VJero there any other outcomes? 
No 

Yes; if yes, v/hat v/ere they? 



27. rid the participants ag):ee on tentative solutions to the problems discussed 
today? 

Ko 

Yes; if yes, vhat were the probleiris and i/hat vere the solutions? 

. ■ ■ .r .. M M . 



28. Did the particii^ants agree on any v?ays of implenaentiiig these solutions: 
Ko 

• Yos; if yes J what v;ere they? _______ 



29. Please rale the overall quality of today ^s cesaion: 

Very poor 

Poor 

Fair 



Q Good 

ERLC KKcellont 
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30. In wliai wu:/;j L^jvild •bhj« ciorjuion ec InprovocJ in the futurCiV Try '-.o be spt-cdfi:; 
in docioribinf- cuulO wft added, oliminatod; modif icd , or reiocuisnd: 



ERIC 



Eva3.tu.xtian and .UcDoaroh Division 
Oimi^'X FOR U:WAIi TsOUCATXOrf 
lot) MacLiiiOM Avr^nuo 
New YovKy I'icv/ Yorlv 100.1.6 



End of IVofjram Quewbioniiairo, 3.971 



Date : 



Vfe are acUcing you to ansver the following questions: go that ve n\ay evaluate this 
prograr^i and in\nrovo it. Yo^or responses are eonfidential and be seen only by 
members of the evaluation staff. 

For eaeh item, check your rcr.ponsej, or complete the anFiver in the space provided. 
If you vrisli to ansv;cr in SpaniP.h, you way. If you need more space, please use 
the backs of the pages. 



Name; - ■ 



TTliieVi group arc you in? Group I 



Group II 



1. Check any' of the follow.ng that describe your relationship to the schools in 
this school district. You my check more than one. 

Coinmunity School Board member 

Parent of a child in public school in this district 

P. A. or P.T.A. representative 

H igh school student 
l^raprof es c ional 

Guidance comselor . ' ' 

Teacher 

' Biling^ial teacher 

l)FT representative 

Principal 

A jt^sistant Principal 
Representative of a community organisation; which one? 

O tlier; please describe 



OP 



FOR OFI^'ICK UHE CirLY 

'j 0 7 c 

9 10 11 12 



2. On the foLlov/in^/ P'V.'r.f^''^' '-^re asking you to ;;udpc the. nincxnini;.'; of rjome. i^.^c^l.'^ Try 
vo.tiiv>; th\:v\ on 10 d.i?rrerc.'nl' ::*.cales. Thoro are no :cight or v;roni; ansv^er?-'. , \'k) 
v/ant to ];nov/ Jiow the iduar; £eed bo yovi. In ir.aJcinij; the ratinj^,;;; roly on your 
first impression » 

The IDEA ia in CAPITAL LETTr.T?S on the top of tho page; underneath are the 10 
scales. Here is a sample j.dca: 

HAM 

And a sample: scale: 

Fast : : : : :^ : ^ Slow 

If you feel that tlie idea is very closely related to one end of the scale or 
the other ^ put an X here: 

Fast X : : ; ; : :j , Slov; 

or here 

Fast : : : ^:_2i ^^^^'^ 

' if you feei that tlic ld.ea "x^^" 'fairly- 'elbaely relat'^cI^.tO'A^iV^-en-d of the ccalo or 
the other, put your X hore: 

Fast ; X : : /, : : Slow 

or here 

Fast : : : : X ; Slow 

If you feel that the idea is only slifiihtl y related to one end of the scale or 
the other ^ put your X here: 

Fast ' : : X : : : Slow 

or here 

Fast ^ t : :^ : X : : Slow 

'.i 

If you feel that both ends of the scale are equally related to the idea, or 
if the scale is ccnrp letely uiirelated to it, put an X here: 

Fast y : X : j : Slow 

Remember: ' ' . 

Put your X on the line and not between the lines. 

Put an X on every scale for every idea, but no more than one X on each scale. 
■V7oi-k quickly. Rit down yoiu* first impression and do not worry over items. 

erJc 



Open : :^ : : : Cloiu-id 



Color],ess : : , : : : : Colorful 



V7ise : : : : : : Foolish 



Ineffective :::::: Effective 



Hard : : : : : : Soft 



Cold \: : : Hot 



Strong ; :__ : ; ; : V7eak 



Unfriendly : : : : : Friendly 



Interesting ; : ; ; : Boring 



Unfair :::::: Fair 



ERIC 



Open 



Closed 



Colorless 



Colorful 



Foolish 



Ineffective 



Effective 



Hard 



Soft 



Cold 



Hot 



Strong 



Weak 



Unfriendly 



Friendly 



Interesting 



Boring 



Unfair 



Fair 
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lYlRElITS IN TJIIS DISTRICT 



Open : : : : : y Closed 



Colorless : : : : : : Colorful 



Vlise : : : : : : Foolish 



Ineff ectivfi . :• : : : ■ : : Effective 



Hard : : : : : : Soft 



Cold : : : : " : : Hot 



Strong : : : ; : : Wealt 



Unfriendly ; : : ; ; : Friendly 



Interesting : : : : Boring 



Unfair : : : : : Fair 



ERLC 
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EDUCJlTICML CHAI'IGE 



Open 



Closed 



Colorless 



Colorful 



VJisG 



Foolish 



Ineffer.tive * 



Effective 



Hard 



Soft 



Cold 



Hot. 



Strong 



Weak 



Unfriendly 



Friendly 



Interesting 



Boring 



Unfair 



Fair 
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BCllOOL PKOb'EySIOI'IALS 



Open : : : : : : Closed 



Colorless :::::: Colorful 



VJiSG : : : .: : : Foolish 



Ineffective : : : : : : Effective 



Hard ; ; : : : Soft 



Cold : : : : : : Hot 



Strong : : : : V/eak 



Unfriendly : : : : : Friendly 



Interesting : : : : : : Boring 



Unfair " : : : : : : Fair 
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Open : : : : : : Closed 



Coiorloss :::::: Colorful 



V/iso :::::: Foolish 



Ineffective Effective 



Hard : : : : : : Soft 



Cold : : : : , : : Hot 



Stronj^ : : : : : : Weak 



Unfriendly :* : : ; : : Friendly 



Interesting : : : :^ Boring 



Unfair : : : : : ; Fair 



ERIC 
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PAmUKT IIWOLVTJWEliT 



Open 



Closed 



Colorless 



ColorfvLl 



Foolish 



Ineffective 



Effective 



Hard 



Soft 



Cold 



Hot 



Strong 



Weak 



Unfriendly 



Friendly 



Interestinc^ 



Boring 



Unfair 



Fair 



Open 



Clo«t2cl. 



Colorlos: 



Colorful 



V/ise 



.Ineffective 



Foolish 
Effective 



Hard 



Soft 



Cold 



Hot 



Strong 



Weak 



Unfriendly 



Friendly 



Interesting 



Boring 



ERIC 



ACCOUNTAB:i:L;LTY 
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Open 



Closed 



Colorlftss 



Colorful 



Foolish 



Ineffective 



Effective 



Hard 



Soft 



Cold. 



Hot' 



Strong 



Weak 



Unfriendly 



Friendly 



Interesting 



Boring 



Unfair 



Fair 



ERIC 
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Open 



Closed 



Colorless 



Colorful 



Wise 



Foclish 



Ineffective 



Effective 



Hard 



Soft 



Cold 



Hot 



Strong 



Weak 



Unfriendly 



Friendly 



Inter est ins- 



Boring 



Unfair 



Fair 



What <lo you think Is the most important educationo.l px-^oblem in this dintx^lct?* 
(If you think "lack of r*onoy" if?, tho nio;*%t iniportant •problem^ ixlearjo list the 
next most ininorbant x)roblcnu) 



\Ihtxt do you think \rould be the bast, most realistic solution to this problem? 



?roin. the list belov, .select tA7o of the most important things that a principal 
in this district could do to increase support for his school. (Kemember, only 
check two choices.) 

EKp3.ain school i^olicies and programs through the P. A* or P.T*A, 



Have community residents evaluate the school regularly 
Have parent-teacher irorkshops to discuss school problems 



Encoiirage parents to visit .classrooins 

Ho3.d iiifortiial monthly coffee hours ^rith parents 



'Have cojniTiunity residents advise on cui^riculxun 



Have an open c]^ss day once a month 



Have a school newsletter 



Establish good personal relations \rxth comunity 3.eaders 



Hold parent orientatdon meetings at the bepim-iing of the school year 



Other; please describe: 



I^iLoano road the follov:i.nr; r;batr!ircni.f^ Ci.rc\i.o the numboi at tl:o rnj^hli 
Ofu.!h ntatcnonu that 0»c.r.cr.;.l)UL: lie;*; rrAich yo\^ l.li:lu!; the V!onvrjlv.)i>f.' hiwe in- 
proved your knov;;i.ou/'0 or urulorctanclint; in Cs^ch area, 

1 « A lot 





2 » So:nov;littt 

3 = A little 

'l « Not at all 


A lot 


r/5 
o 
11 
iS 

1^ 


1 

A little 


0 

?> 

UJ 


1. 


M^/ \mdcrstanclinc of the problems of the schools in this 
district 


1 


2 


3 


k 


2. 


Mjr in findins out the causes of educational problems 
in this district 


1 


2 


3 


k 


3. 


abilitj^ to veigh different sides of a question in order 
to find a ^rorkable solution 


1 


2 


3 


k 




-J^}f. \indc!r standi j^if; o^i^-r^c.^ol 'anr^ .f>-i-.v>r.i'? probler^s: in'tzdvoatior-. 


]_ 


2- > 




1. . 


5. 


Viy uMer standing of the idea of "accoxmtability*' 


1 


2 


3 


k 


6. 


My understanding of reasons for breakdoras* in com^uiiication 
betv:een school and coiriraunity 


1 


2 


3 


1. 


7. 


My:,- knowledge of vays to improve cooperation bctw.een school 
;'ii|id': coinmuni ty 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 

o. 


My . knowledge of vrays in vrtiich schools can increase their 
responsi.veness to the community 


1 


2 


3 


k 


9. 


My ease and confidence in talking to other people who have 
different points of view 


1 


2 


3 


k 


10. 


Viy understanding of the problems facing community repre- 
sentatives 


1 


2 


3 


u 


■ ' 11^ 


My \mderstanding of the problems facing principals 


1 


2 


3 


k 


12. . 


Viy understanding of the role of the Community School Board 


1 


2 


3 


H 


13. 


Viy ability to find ways to help solve educational problems 


1 


2 


3 


h 


Ih. 


My understanding of the problems facing teachers ' 


1 


2 


3 


k 


15. 


My. understanding of the problems facing parei ts* 


1 


2 


3 


k 


^6 

ERIC 


My abi3-ity to compromise and agree with others on solutions 
to specific educational problems 


1 ' 


2 


3, 





?• Su;.)po3c the io.L.l.c.yih;; nJ.tuution occurrotl : 

''A Cc;:u):\ui:i.ty tlchocl Board dccicloO bo t}ti\rt a new i.'.ro:',ram in the ^;choo.*L'J . Tho Com- 
munity School Beard then r;eivb out an announco)aont o/' thvi now pro/yram^ im6 do;?.c:r:i.bccl 
its ob;jcctivon and buclj^fvl:, A f^roup of cciiiirjunity rociclont^j ;ijucvj;cf:tccl tl^at another 
pi-osnMii vaa better and chouia be: uncd inrstcad. A fj^vowi) of priiicipalj.1 in the 
clictricb roccmmonded sti].! another program." 

From the liiJt of :{tatoir»QMntr; belov;, chcoco the one :;tatcn:cnt that clcGcribeA^ vjhat the 
COim-IITY SCHOOL BOARD would be mo>st likely to do. ' Indicate your response by 
I>uttina a.^ M (niont likely) on tlie line'^next to the statement. Then, choose one 
ataboiviont that describes what the COI-lfvUKITY GCriOQL ECAHD would bo least likely to 
do, and indicate your ans\7er by putting an L (least likely) on the line, 

Try out all three proai-^avAS in a few schoolis 

E>:a!nine all three programs and decide which one to use 

Use their o\;n prograrA 

Use the principals' program 

Use the ccr;::;mnity ^s program 

^ ^ Use their own program and try out the principals' program in a few 

schools 

Use their ov.'n program and try out the community's program in a few 

schools 

Meet with the other two groups to defend their decision 

Meet with the other two groups to work out a compromise 



Reread the above situation. Prom the list below, choose the one statement, that 
describes what the PRINCIPALS would be most l ike ly to do (h) • Then choose the 
statement that describes what the riUNCIPALS woiiid be Ic^st likely to do (l). In 
dicate your response by putting an M for v;hat the Principa3.s would be most likely 
to do. Put an L on the line to show v:hat the Principals would be least likely to 
do. Use the followiz'jg list; 

Suggest that all three programs be tried out in a fev; schools 

^ ri<amine all three program.s and decide v;hich one to work for 

Agree to \ise the Coiraviunj.ty School Board's program 

Work for the use of their ovrn program 

\7ork for the use of the eoimunity's program 
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■ 8. In <:\ich o.r the M.rori.« bo.lov?^ docifjioni*; )mB\:, bc» i-;u'.*.';le. l\onsl ocxch r>tabeiiicnl; and dociCr. 
\'ihicU ono Ci'oup .'Jliould have* major rcKV.pon:::i.h;i ;i.:il'.y , v;h.U'.h two />roup.': f;!'K'.\vU'l. havN.- fvoir.u 
'.\.nvo3.vo:nonu , and vliioh i;co i'/:vo\ipr> ):•.?. "'■e littlo :fjrvf;].v(:)ur:nt iln j:if>.K..ii;(,^ ar:cj.j7jou3 

ill o:.r;::lj area. Plouf^e /.:olect f^roiijvs orul:;^ frovx i;.hii: iir;t : 

Coir.mvuilty ScJiool Board 

Parent Groups 

Students 

Princripala 

Teaclicrs 

CHAHGIIJG THE SCHOOL CURRICUUJl-1: 

V/Jiicli OHQ GyQ^Ml should havo luaiov ov primary re.sponr/ibility ^ 

V/hJ.ch tvo gr oups should have soma involvement 

Which t\;o groupai should have little involvement 

DETSRkIOTNG HOV; imi DIGTRICT'S I-DNEY will be SPEIxT: 

V/liich one grou p shoiad have rnaoor or primary re.?,ponsibility 

V.'hich tvo f^;rouj)g should havG some involvamcnt ^ ^ 

Iwhich tvo r^rouj^s should te^vo little involve]^.ient . [ 

Which one group 'should have mi^or or priraary responsibility ^ 

V?hich tv/o croups should have sorne involvetnent • 

Which tvo grou ps shou3.d have, little involvement ^ 

REI/jOVIKG TKACHERS: . • . 

vniich one group should have major or primary responsibility ,. 

Wliich tv:o groups sliould have some involvement 

V7hich tvo croups should have little involvement ^ 

CTAUJATIITO EDUCATIONAL PROGMMS^ 

Which on£j^£oi^p should have major or primary responsibility 

VJhich t v;o (groups should Iiave some involvement [ ^ ■ ; . . 

0 . ■ ^ ^ 

ERJC Which , tv?o F.roup^/.should havo little involvemivnt • 
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^' ' ii''^/:'^'-^^-^^ or w:i.l-,)i vh,.t );.in.d.s of .i.nr.vic,-; v^b y-iO rj.u,,,,urLt-., 



10. In v.'hich areas v/as the prog:i'a;n least .-successful? 



■ 11. What suggestion« do you have for improvins the program? 



12. Would you recommend this Program to a friend? 

.1. -Ho 

2. Yes, if he were paid to attend 

3. Yes, even if he wore not xjaid to attend . 
Sstrietf ' '""''^ °^ b^i-'^^i^S Sooi school- community relations in this. 



APriilNDLX' IV 



The pr:ir!>ici]y./n'l:.s w-^ive ash^i^l to .rate 'nov rnuoh 'Che iro/oyrain liad -.uiiprovcd 
tiieir skill, kj')ov.'lQ(l;.;i) , or lUJciex'irbaaij'J:^:^; in ea-c'h of tho area?; liGter.! below, 
by circlirif; a number 'Uroio. one to :i;'our in the colurmr^ at the right cf tho cxuefi- 
tions. Thir> tab3,« ^-ivc.-! the perceata^es of the .participaats choooia^ each 
response. 

Some- A Not 
A Lot wliat Little At A3.1 RR 
(1) (2) (3) ' CO 

i i i i i 

My uiiderBtandinj^ of tho problems of the 

schools in this district 6'l 2)+ 12 0 

My skill in finding out the cai^nea of educa- 
tional problems in thiti district 36 39 15 6 6 



My ability to v/eigh different sides of a ciur^s- 

tion in order to find a workable solution 58 30 9 0 3 



Hy underf>tanding of. racial and ethnic prob- 
lems in education 52 33 . 9 3.3 

My understanding of the idea of "account- 
ability" 6'i 27 3 6 

Ky understanding of reasons for breakdowns in 

coiraunication between school and coraiunity 52 30 12 3 3 

My knovfledge of v;ays to improve cooperation * 

between school and* conununity - 33 ^9 ^5 0 ■ . 3 

l.'Iy knowledge of v/ays in which schools can in- 
crease their responsiveness to the community ^9 ^-2 6 0 3 

My ease and , confidence in talking to other 

people who have different points of view 67 27 6 0 

I^y understanding of the problems j?acing com- 

rnmiity representatives 46 ^2 12 6 

Wy understanding of the problems facing 

principals h2 27 21 6 

My understanding of the role of the Conimu- 

nity School Board 36 33 I8 9 3 



My ability to find v/ays to help solve educa- 
tional problems 52 k2 3 



3 



My understanding of the problems facing 

teachers 52 36 12 0 

iMy understanding of the problems facing 

parents 76 I8 3 0 

My ability to compromise and agree with others 

on solutions to soecific educational problems G\ I8 18 

ERIC 



ArPljlPlDIX V 

KenvtLt;.-; of Sejitaritic D.i.ffcrronl/ial Exer.ciGa 
■ Tor Total C^roiix^ o:f.' l^ocpondGni;:*:. 





Coinmnnlty 
Lrn.';!; , Ccait'.ox" 


CIrouxJ Deci- 
sion MaVv.i.n(!; 


PHi-entf.! in. 
Tbit; Dist. 


■Educational 
Change 


Prol'erssionals 


OPEN- CLOSED 
Pretfist Mean 


2.2 


2.6 


3o5 


!|.0 


3.8' 


Posttest Mean 


2.0 


2.5 


3o4 


3.6 


3.7 


COLOR'injL- COLORLESS 
Pretest Mean 


2.5 


2.3 


3.0 


3.9 - 


k.2 


Posttest Mean 


2.4 




3.2 


3.7 


3.3 


V7ISE-F00LISH 
Pretest Mean 


lo8 


2,1 


3.^1- 


3.0 


3.0 


Posttest Mean 


1.7 


2.5 


3.1 


3.5 


3.6 . 



EDTECTIW- 
INEPFECTira 

Pretest Mean 2„il. 2.3 3.8 3.6 3.^- 



Posttest Mean 


2o6 


2.0 


3o8 


h.3 


3.9 


HABD-SOFT 
Pretest Mean 


^c5 


k.h 




3.9 


3.9 -^^-^ 


Posttest Mean 


U.3 


3.7 ■ 


If-.if ■ ■ 


3.7 




HOT- COLD 
Pretest Mean 


3.3 


3ol 


k.k 


}'9 




Posttest Mean 


3.0 


3..U 


ik2 


14-, 0 




STROHG-VffiAl^ 
Pretest Mean 


2.7 


2.9 


h.2 


3o9 


■ 3.3 


Posttest Mean 


2.5 


3.0 




3.9 


3.9 - 


FRIFATDLY- 
: UNFRIEIIDLY 
Pretest Mean 


1.5 


2.0 


2.5 


3.5 


2.9 


Posttest Mean 


1.7 


2o3 


2o6 


3.5 


i+.l* 


IWTEPESTIWG- 
BORIIIG 
Pretest Mean 


lo7 


1.6 


2,6 


2.5 


2.8 


Posttest Mean 


1.7 


1.9 


2.9 


2.7 


3.4- 


FAIR-TOIFAIR 
Pretest Mean 


1.9 


1.8 


3.2 


3.3 


3.2 ■ 


Posttest Mean 


1.9 


2.0 


3.1 ■ 


3.6 


^■1.3* 



*Signj.ficance at ,01 level or a^bove 




RenvQ/bw oi' fjornarilvic Differential •Kxorc:lf?.a 





for 


'.ro'tal Grovtp of RespondcytTbs 








Comm., School 
Relations 


Parent 
Involvement 


Parapro- 
fessionals 


Acc:oun.t- 
ability 


Children in 
ThiH Di«tri 


OPEN- CLOSED 
Pretest Mean 


3.7 






2.9 


3.9 


3.0 


Post test Mean 


k.l 




, , ^u,3 




h.p. ■ 


?.3 


COLOI^UI;- COLORIiESS 
Pretest Mean 


k.2 




i|-.3 


2c7 


3.5 


3.0 


Posttesb Mean 






^.8 




3.8 




WISE-FOOLISH 
Pretest Mean 


3.5 




3.25 


2.5 


3.1 


3.9 


Posttest Mean 






3.0 




■ ■ ■ Xii m I - 


'-^ . ? 


EFFECTIVE-- 
II\tESTECTI\rE 
Fleetest Mean 


h.2 




3.5 


2.5 






Posttest Mean 






3. if 


3.3 , 


3.3 




HAPD-SOFT 
Pretest Mean 


3-5 




k.O 


3.9 


3.h 


3.5 


Posttest Mean 






. ...3.6 


"h.r ~ 


3.6 


. „ 4.0 


HOT- COLD 
Pretest Mean 


h.o 




3.8 


.3.5 


4.0 


3.4 


Posttest Mean 








, — i»J.i — — 


h,p 


3.5 


, STRONG- \'/EAI^ 
Pretest Mean 






'h.2 


3.0 


3.9 


3.8 


Posttest Mean 


h.2 




k.O 


3. a 




^.U 


FRIENDLY- 
UNFRIENDLY 
Pretest Mean 


' 3.6 




2o9 


1.9 


3a5 


2.8 


Posttest Mean 






P.Q 







p. 6 


INTERESTING- 
, BORING 
■ Pretest Mean 


.3.1 




3.0 


2.2 


2.6 


2.7 


Posttest Mean 






P. 8 


P„8 


?.7 


?.3 


r • FAIR-UITFAIR 

Pretest Mean 


3.5 




2.8 


2.h 


3.0 


2.9 


Posttest Mean 






? . 1 


2.6 


3.6 


„ , ?.6 



'^Significance at oOl level or above 



